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THE CUBAN TODY (Todus multicolor). 
JOHN W. DANIEL, JR. 


ONE of the most interesting birds to be met with in Cuba 
isthe Cuban Tody (T7odus multicolor). A flycatching, 
kingfisher-like species, it leads the life of a Passerine bird, 
yet its relationships are not in keeping with its perching 
habits. It is an unusual bird in coloration, form, and habit. 
Flat mandibles and flycatching habits at one time caused 
the family to which it belongs to be classed with the Fly- 
catchers, but its affinities are now recognized as with the 
Motmots and Kingfishers. Strange, quaint little birds that 
they are, the Todies in more than one sense are peculiar, 
in view of the fact that of all the birds of the West Indies, 
the family Todidae is the only one not occuring elsewhere, 
its six species being confined to the Greater Antilles, a 
separate species upon each island. While there are now 
no species upon the mainland which closely approach them 
in form, it is safe to surmise that there was, in earlier times, 
a mainland branch of the family which has long since 
perished in the rigor of the continental struggle for exist- 
ence while the insular species have survived under more 
favorable conditions of habitat. 

Throughout Cuba the Tody is an abundant species. 
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Its favorite haunts are the low bushes covering the 
hillsides and the tropical growth fringing the small 
streams of the ravines and valleys. Its characteristic 
note, a lively little whistle, readily betrays its presence; but 
its small size, listless habits, and protective colors, make it 
inconspicuous amongst the luxuriant plant life of its home. 

During the course of a several month’s stay in Matanzas 
province, in the winter and spring of 1889, I had the good 
fortune to frequently observe this curious little bird. 

To the west of Matanzas bay, beyond the rough lime- 
stone hills which rise from its western shore, there stretches 
the broad and verdant valley of the Yumuri. Dotted with 
palms and clothed in rich vegetation, it is a vale of tropic 
beauty perhaps unsurpassed in all Cuba. Low hills rise 
gently around it and, in the ravines between them in some 
places, small streams, their margins a profusion of plant 
life, trickle over rocks, fall in miniature cascades, and 
course down to the plain below. One day in February, as 
I followed one of these little streams in search of birds, 
working my way through the rank vegetation bordering it, 
I ran across the Tody for the first time. A sudden little 
whistle, rapidly repeated, came from the thick foliage of a 
bush close at hand. There was no accompanying move- 
ment amongst the leaves, and for some time I stood watch- 
ing closely in hope of making out the author of the note, 
supposing that it was a bird of some size, proportionate 
to its voice. Close scrutiny did not reveal it, however, and 
I struck the bush with my gun barrel, when there was a 
quick whirring noise, and out darted a tiny, brilliantly 
colored bird about the size of a Winter Wren, and dropped 
to a twig a few feet away, where it sat bobbing its head 
up and down. With its queer, stocky little body raised 
to an upright attitude, its bill pointing vertically, it soon 
became rigidly motionless, and thus remained for some 
time as if asleep. It was surprisingly tame, not taking 
flight until I came so close that I could almost touch it, 
and then flying a few feet to another bush from which it 
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made no effort to move until I again closely approached it. 
Sitting listlessly on a twig, while I stood a few feet away, 
it now and then suddenly darted out after insects, catching 
them with a quick snapping of its bill and returning to its 
perch to swallow them, each such effort being accompanied 
by a peculiar whirring sound made by its wings and a 
hummingbird-like twitter. In swallowing the insects it 
seemed to have a good deal of difficulty, working its head 
up and down in the effort. The agility with which it pur- 
sued an insect, the suddeness and quickness of the sally, 
was very much in contrast with the air of stupidity it as- 
sumed while at rest, showing that in spite of its apparent 
laziness it was nevertheless on the alert for its prey. 

The tameness shown by this first Tody met with was 
not exceptional, the various individuals met later showing 
the same indifference. It is characteristic of the species 
and a feature of disposition evidently not inherited from its 
relatives, those wary birds, the kingfishers. In form, the 
Tody strongly suggests a small kingfisher. It is a little 
under four inches long, its body short and stocky, its head 
large in proportion to its body, mandibles long and flatten- 
ed, and its feet small and delicate. An unusual bird in 
form, especially in view of its size, its plumage is even more 
striking. Its throat is bright crimson, the feathers tipped 
faintly with white; breast and abdomen dull white-or ashy; 
flanks pale pink; crissum yellowish green; lores yellow; 
auriculars blue; under surface of wings and tail light brown; 
and the crown, back, and upper surface of the wings and 
tail bright grass green. 

While in the majority of cases, I found the birds in pairs, 
it was apparently too early for them to be breeding, and I 
did not find the nest. It is in regard to its nesting 
habits that shows conclusively its relationship to the 
kingfishers, excavating holes in banks as it does, and 
laying white eggs. 

The lack of fear displayed by the Tody may be some- 
what due to the bird’s reliance upon its protective colors to 
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escape notice. Its usual upright attitude as it sits motion- 
less midst the green leaves of a tropical bush put to the 
best protective advantage the uniform green of its upper 
parts while the pointing of the bill vertically may be the 
result of protective impulse, as shown in the case of the 
Least Bittern (Ardetta extlis). 

The Tody is an example of the many curious forms of 
bird life which, combining bright plumage with strange 
form and habits, make the tropics such an ornithological 
wonderland. 





AMONG THE VULTURES IN ASIA MINOR. 
BY H. C. TRACY. 


THE same varieties of the vultures occurring in Southern 
Europe, from Spain to Greece, and on the opposite shores 
of the Mediterranean, are met with in Asia Minor, where 
they are common enough to attract the attention of the 
travelers, although not so numerous as the hosts of them 
seen in some parts of Egypt. 

The little Egyptian Vulture (Neophron percnopterus), cor- 
responding to the American Turkey Vulture, is common in 
the vicinity of Turkish towns, but seldom so domestic a 
street scavenger as to deserve the name of ‘Pharaoh’s 
Chicken,” as the species is familiarly called. 

The bird from whom our ideas of the vulture tribe are 
usually taken is the Tawny Vulture (Gyps /u/vus), otherwise 
Gryphon, or Griffin Vulture, equally well named the Goose 
Vulture, from the general proportions of the long neck, 
evenly merging head and small eyes. The Tawny Vulture 
‘is by far the commonest, and composes the greater part cf 
the flock gathered about any large carrion on the plain. 

A far less common species is the Black Vulture, for which 
scientific terminology has found the fitting name of Vudtur 
monachus; the distinctly marked patch of down on the 
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back of the head, contrasting with a neck as smooth as if it 
had been shaved, reminds one of the tonsure of a monk, 
while the large head and eyes, as well as the upright car- 
riage of the bird, give it a dignity that marks it as superior 
to the common species. _In its habits, too, the Monk Vul- 
ture is more secluded than the gregarious Gryphon. 

The only remaining variety that a traveler in Asia Minor 
may expect to see is the Bearded Vulture (Grypfatus bar- 
batus), the famous Limmergeyer of Switzerland. But aside 
from the authority of the naturalists, according to which this 
bird is not a true vulture, even a slight acquaintance with its 
striking and attractive qualities must insure it a distinct 
place in the mind of an observer, a place which it has long 
held in the popular imagination. Yet this bird of Alpine 
summits and abysses, and of romantic courage and fierce- 
ness, may often be seen in tame environments and under 
prosaic conditions. But wherever seen, its fine form, hand- 
some plumage and spirited eye compel our admiration, and 
we call it a noble bird. 

In traveling throuzh any vulture district one must be con- 
tent as a rule to watch the birds at a distance, in their soar- 
ing flight, an exhibition of organic mechanism well worth 
studying. But to make a closer acquaintance one must take 
time for stalking, baiting, and ambush. 

With something left of the youthful eagerness with which 
I used to set out on a vain hunt for the big game of the up- 
per air, I started up the mountain one clear morning two 
summers ago, with the intention of decoying and securing a 
specimen of one of the larger vultures. Instead of the anti- 
quated shot-gun, on which my boyish endeavors had to rely, 
I was equipped with a forty-four caliber Winchester repeat- 
ing rifle, which formidable destroyer, be it remembered, 
could only enter the country of the Turk when brought per- 
sonally by an American consul—a favor done for us by 
Consul Jewett, of Sivas. 

The occasion of the vulture hunt was the demand for 
specimens to be set up in the new but promising attempt at 
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a museum in Anatolia College at Marsovan. In order to 
make the most of the affair I had begun on a previous trial 
with an experiment in imitation of the one used by Audu. 
bon long ago, to shed light on the question of how vultures 
find the carcass of an animal, whether by sight or by scent, 
Using the stuffed skin of a deer Audubon succeeded in com. 
pletely deceiving one American Turkey Vulture so that it 
had to try at the dry hide repeatedly before becoming con- 
vinced that the deer was a hoax. The test was completed 
by concealing the body of a hog in the field, and finding it 
undiscovered by the birds after days of putrefaction, the 
covering of dry grasses having been no hindrance to the 
spread of the odor. Using the skin of a small roe deer, | 
waited in vain in ambush for the approach of any carrion 
bird; but when the same skin was left out a day with the 
intestines of a sheep used to fill the abdomen, there were 
evidences of an experimental visit of some large bird. But 
when in place of the deerskin was put an equivalent amount 
of fresh meat, there was a hungry vulture on hand before 
long to make a meal of it. This being a full sized Tawny 
Vulture was secured without ceremony. The experiment so 
far indicated that the great Asiatic vultures depend on sight 
for finding their food, and, as is perfectly natural, can more 
quickly distinguish the red signal of flesh without its cover- 
ing of skin and hair. 

It was after this first acquisition of a big bird had been 
laboriously sponged over, skinned and treated, that the more 
interesting ambush followed that I am to describe. 

It was not to be supposed that the vulture is an early 
bird; so it was not till nine o’clock that I reached the spot 
chosen for the morning’s work: a small cave in a ledge of 
rocks, the entrance having been screened the day before with 
fresh oak branches corresponding with the stunted scrub oak 
that springs from the clefts of rock. There came to this 
spot two men and a donkey, there departed one man anda 
donkey minus its load of buffalo meat; but birds cannot 
count, and none noticed the discrepancy. Soon the sham 
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carcass, composed of a leg, a side and shoulder deposited 
thirty or forty yards from the cave, was covered with chat- 
tering magpies, whose immacculate plumage and reflections 
of blue and green belie their sordid tastes. For one hour 
they banqueted noisily, when they were disturbed by the ar- 
rival of a guest several sizes larger than themselves, who 
then took undisturbed possession of the feast. It was the 
Egyptian Vulture, a white bird with black wings and yellow 
bill and feet, that can with some consistency be called Pha- 
raoh’s Chicken, as far as its size and appearance are con- 
cerned; for although its wings spread six feet, its body is 
not much larger than that of a large fowl, and its neck is 
neither so long nor so bare as that of the large vultures; in 
fact, only the head lacks feathers. This visitor was a 
most propitious guest for my purpose, as his presence 
would seem to the birds of the upper regions an assurance 
of safety and hasten their coming. 

I was destined to undergo some suspense, however, be- 
fore my dinner party was complete. A bird of magnificent 
breadth of wing was circling around the place, in every near- 
ing of his course making me puzzle over his identity and es- 
pecially as to the peculiar formation of his beak which, in- 
distinctly seen as he flew, appeared double, and only when I 
came to know the bird better, proved to be the beard of the 
Bearded Vulture, or, as we prefer to call him, the Limmer- 
geier, the bird having the largest length and breadth meas- 
urements of all the birds of Europe and Asia. At intervals 
this bird emitted a curious buzzing sound, the only sound 
which I have heard uttered by the Lammergeier. But before 
he had fully determined to alight, things took a more de- 
cisive turn. There was a rush of wind that made my heart 
beat faster as the gaunt watchers descended from their 
height, one after another in quick succession till the quiet 
scene of the past hour was suddenly transformed to one 
of confusion, the carnival of the Harpies gorging on the 
booty or with striking wings and clattering bills disputing 
possession of a morsel. The scene was complete when the 
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Limmergeier alighted on a rock near by to watch the per. 
formance, in whose gluttony he had no need to share, and 
when a single Black Vulture, or Monk Vulture, as we might 
well call him, after the example of the Germans, had de- 
scended among the group of tawny gourmands, and then, as 
behooves a member of a clerical order, stepped aside and 
turned his dignified back on the vulgar crowd. But for the 
rifle in my hand I might have waited indefinitely, absorbed 
in this strange sight; the rifle reminded me of my purpose, 
which was to get possession of the black gown of this same 
monkish guest, the victim of my treachery. I was excited. 
I raised the rifle, looked along its shaking barrel, and low- 
ered it, experiencing emotions which are more novel, and 
perhaps better worth while than those of an experienced 
hunter. After partly succeeding in quieting the absurd 
trembling of that gun barrel, I fired. The black target rose 
into the air; the smoke obscured it for a moment, and I 
rushed out and fired wild shots at the retreating forms of the 
birds till they were out of range. Then, glancing down the 
mountain side I saw a mass of black prone on the ground. 
It was the Monk Vulture who had flown ten yards only to 
fall dead, with the great arteries severed at the heart. His 
length was three feet and eight inches, and his spread of 
wings from tip to tip nine feet and eight inches. These 
measurements are a little more than those of the Tawny 
Vulture, and a little less than those of the Lammergeier. 

Thus ended the morning among the vultures. I can only 
regret that I shall never know how the feast would have 
ended, and what part the Bearded Vulture and the Monk 
Vulture would have played, if I had left the Winchester at 
home. 
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SOME BLUEBIRD BOXES AND TROUBLES. 
BY FRANK BRUEN. 


THE writer saw a statement somewhere, that Bluebirds 
would build in a swinging box, but the English Sparrow 
would not. Thinking this statement important, if true, and 
wishing to see the Bluebirds more plentiful about town, he 
determined to test the matter by putting up a swinging box 
in his back yard. 

A box of ordinary boards was made (some eight inches 
cube) and suspended from an arm nailed to the clothes 
pole, that being the nearest approach to a tree back of 
the brick block. The arm was 4 or 5 feet long and shaved 
to asharp edge on top as a defense against the numerous cats 
thereabouts. The hole, an inch and a half in diameter, was 
placed well towards the top, and a wire nail below the hole 
made a good perch. 

I made no record of the date the box was placed, but 
know it was in March when the Bluebirds came in force. 
A reference to my note book gives March 14th as the first 
day any considerable number were seen—two weeks after 
the first arrivals. 

A pair of Bluebirds found the box in a day or two and 
tried to get in, seeming to care little for the swinging 
motion. It was soon plain that the hole was too small (it 
had been made one and a fourth inch first) so this was 
enlarged to one and a half inch strong, the Bluebirds find- 
ing no trouble then to enter. 

They were in no hurry to begin active operations, but 
inspected the box very often and staid near by for perhaps 
a week, before begining to build. Then the English 
Sparrows began to be interested in the box and would carry 
in stuff when the Bluebirds were out of sight. The Blue- 
birds worked some now and drove the Sparrows away when- 
ever they saw them. The Sparrows were very persevering, 
however, and worked every chance they had. 
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This exploded the idea that the sparrows were afraid of 
the swinging motion. Knowing the Bluebirds would be 
worried into leaving in time, I placed a trigger over the hole 
and carried a string to the house and waited for a sparrow 
to goin. This happened very soon and a sharp pull made 
him a prisoner. In taking the box down to dispose of the 
pest, I accidently hit the trigger and the sparrow was out 
in asecond. The sparrow is a wise bird, and one lesson 
was enough for him. I had no chance to catch another. 

I cleaned out the box, but fear it was a mistake, for the 
nest foundation was most of it the work of the Bluebirds, 
The male Bluebird saw me catch the sparrow, but was 
in the box two minutes after I hung it up again. 

At this time my neighbor put up a nice little fixed box 
and the fickle Bluebirds left my homely box and took pos- 
session of his. But the sparrows who had just been deprived 
of a fine bird box near by, came in force and my neighbor 
laid for them with an air gun and succeeded in killing one 
after which the Bluebirds became firmly installed. 

May 15th the parent birds began feeding the young and 
May 31st took out their brood of five. 

A very few moments after the birds left the sparrows 
were fighting for the box and my neighbor made a trap of 
it and caught and killed seven cock sparrows all belonging 
to a band of freebooters who seemed to have no family ties. 
June 3rd the Bluebirds were back for a time with four of the 
young, and about this time a pair of House Wrens, that had 
been nesting near by, came along and wanted the box. 
She or he or both in turn began “‘firing’”’ the old nest material 
out in a very vigorous manner, but left when the Bluebirds 
appeared. The Bluebirds did not go in, but evidently want- 
ed the box. My neighbor then cleaned the box out and the 
Bluebirds were in possession very soon, while the wrens took 
another box which my neighbor put up in a white oak on 
his place. 

The Bluebirds—the female being the only one in evidence 
most of the time—finished the nest, laid a second set of 
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eggs, and they were nearly incubated when the female aban- 
doned the nest and after a few days disappeared. My 
neighbor took the box down soon afterwards and found no 
eggs. Here was a mystery, for he knew the bird had been 
incubating a set of eggs and knew they could ‘not yet have 
hatched. The mystery was cleared up by a similar case. 

My bird chum had put up boxes in his large yard and one 
was occupied by a family of wrens and two others by spar- 
rows whom he systematically robbed as soon as a new 
set of eggs was laid. He moved a sparrow box and 
hung it on the fence temporarily when a pair of Blue- 
birds came along and took possession and laid a set 
of eggs. The box was moved to a tree to get it 
away from cats. The set of four eggs were almost 
ready to hatch when all disappeared but one and that 
was ‘pierced. Of course we declared at once that the 
“British” had done it and declared war. We went to the 
box and found the other eggs under it, almost fully incu- 
bated—pierced. My friend put a set of sparrow’s eggs in 
the nest and the next day they were gone. This rather non- 
plussed us, but another set was put in, and the wren was 
caught in the act of disposing of them. This was a hard 
blow to us, with whom Jenny had always been a favorite, 
and who had occupied our boxes from year to year. 

It was remembered then that the Bluebird had come out 
to drive away the wren who had stolen up to the box sev- 
eral times. A search at my neighbor’s box also revealed 
the pierced eggs near by. 

To conclude: It is my opinion that House Wrens and Blue- 
birds should not be accommodated with homes very near 
each other; that Bluebirds need help to become established; 
that a box may be “hoodooed” for sparrows by keeping 
one a prisoner, a short time, in it. 

I hope others will try the swinging box with no near 
neighbors. They should be put up by March 15 or 20, for 
I found a brood of Bluebirds out and flying ade 8, this year. 

Bristol, Conn. 
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MY SUMMER BOARDERS. SEASON 1902. 
BY WM. J. MILLS. 


MY feathered boarders this season have been rather more 
numerous, (but none the less interesting) than has been 
the case in the past. My back and front yards cover 16 
acres, with about 600 yards of good spring branch and 
several wooded knolls and glens. Five pairs of Wood 
Thrushes built their nests near the branch and all five 
families raised their brood of four each without mishap. 
Three pairs of Catbirds prepared to go to housekeeping but 
were less fortunate; their eggs being taken in an effort to 
minimize the annual toll exacted of my cherry trees. A 
pair of Scarlet Tanagers built a beautiful nest in the top of 
a peach tree. The set of four eggs were taken because the 
tanagers do considerable damage to my crop of grapes, and 
1 didn’t have a set of Scarlet Tanager eggs, so couldn’t resist 
the temptation to add a set to my collection. A pair of 
Summer Tanagers built in an oak coppice close to the 
house, from which I secured a set of three eggs on June 8th. 
The vireos were here in a flock; no less than four pairs of 
“‘Red-eyes” rearing broods successfully, with the addition of 
three pairs of other and unidentified species of vireo. The 
Carolina Wren was not so numerous as usual. I have had 
as many as four pairs with young in different situations in 
the barn and other outbuildings, but this season I noted only 
one nest in an old paint bucket in my workshop and another 
in the woods in a hollow stump five feet from the ground. 
The aforesaid paint bucket was occupied through the winter 
by a pair of flying squirrels, and a pair of youngsters first 
saw the light therein early in February. Judging from the 
actions of the bird, what was taken to be a Black and white 
Warbler’s nest (built in a small azalea bush, a foot from the 
ground) proved non-productive, probably on account of my 
approaching too closely to the nest. One pair of Indigo 
Buntings raised a trio of youngsters; Cardinal ditto. The 
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Blue-gray Gnatcatcher had a nest ina black gum. This 
same gum has held one nest, occasionally two, every year 
for the last seven years. A sparrow, not identified, built in 
a white oak ona horizontal limb fourteen feet from the 
ground and raised a set of three, while ten feet higher was a 
nest of a flycatcher, also unidentified, which raised a family 
of three. 
East Point, Georgia. 





ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS. May 7, 1902. 


THERE is a fascination about the quest for the largest 
list of birds in a day which is not equalled even by the 
search for new species in a region which one has worked 
for years. The limits of time, strength, and territory pos- 
sible to cover furnish the incentive for a sort of field 
study which is wholly out of accord with any accepted 
method. One cannot tarry long in any place and wait for 
the birds to come to him; he must search out the birds. 
Nor will time permit him to study the individuals without 
sacrificing the purpose of the day’s work. A species once 
recorded must be put aside as finished for the day and the 
quest for those not yet seen carried forward vigorously. It 
may very well be true that this nervous activity which for- 
bids the usual method of field work—the calm waiting for 
the birds to appear—makes us overlook some species; but 
if so, it certainly discovers to us many that would not be 
likely to come within our ken. It is an exhausting work, 
both on account of the length of the day and the energy 
which must be thrown into it. One may well pause to ask 
if it pays, or if the results justify the outlay. We think 
they do. One of the questions most frequently asked the 
writer is, “How many birds can you see in a day?’, by 
persons who have a genuine interest in the birds and want 
to know what are the possibilities of a single day’s study. 
It is a question that should have a fairly accurate answer 
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from: as many different standpoints as possible for the 
education and encouragement of the questioner. This ‘All 
Day with the Birds’ habit grew out of the effort to give a 
fair answer _to this question. 

In northern Ohio (perhaps I should say in Lorain county) 
in winter an hour’s tramp through fields and woods should 
result in a record of about a dozen species. As the season 
advances and the birds return, this number would be in- 
crease until by the last week in March one should find 
more than twice that number, under favorable conditions 
40 species. When the migrations are at their height in 
early May, the probabilities are increased to 80 or even 
more, for a few hours in the fields and woods. This is a 
record for the average bird student with average facilities 
and a few hours at most at his disposal. Taking, now, the 
more than average in all respects, what may be accomplish- 
ed? In other words, what are the actual conditions of the 
bird world in a given locality during the height of the 
spring migrations on any given day? The question as to 
what the average person may be able to record under 
average conditions involves little more than the commoner 
species, or those which are more readily seen, leaving al- 
most wholly out of the account many species which are 
either few in numbers or more difficult to find on account 
of fewer numbers or secretive habits. The more careful 
study sets over against the apparent conditions the actual 
conditions. 

The participants in this “All Day” were Rev. W. L. 
Dawson, who came up from his Columbus home for this 
special purpose, Mr. Benj. T. Gault, who, as good fortune 
would have it, was able to stop over during that day on his 
way from the East, and the writer. We worked together, 
and as the sequel proved, three pairs of eyes are better than 
two, for probably several species would have been over- 
looked with any one of the three not there. There is no 
doubt in my own mind that a larger list could be secured 
ifthree persons should work independently, each being as- 
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signed to some region where certain species are found, 
working up that part of the list with great care. But by 
such a method the possibilities for errors would be greatly 
increased. With two or more working side by side the 
record must satisfy all in order to be counted. 

The day was not an ideal one viewed from any stand- 
point. At the start at 3:30 A. M. the temperature was 54° 
and did not go above 65° during the day. A brisk west- 
south-west wind so roughened the lake that no ducks ap- 
peared upon its surface, while the sky threatened rain sev- 
eral times, with almost no clearing until late in the day. 
The weather had been so wet on the two preceeding days 
that wheeling was not considered advisable. According'y 
the morning was spent in the South Woods, a mile south 
of Oberlin. Before we had left the confines of the village 
Pine Siskins and a hoary old Osprey gave us hopes of the 
greatest record yet made. These two species are rarely 
seen at this time of year with us. 

It is significant that before leaving Oberlin at 9 o'clock 
our record had almost reached 90 species, in spite of the 
lowering heavens and chill air. An hour spent in the 
Black River gorge below Elyria added but three species to 
the list, two of which were not seen elsewhere during the 
day. We were obliged to waste an hour in the marsh at 
Lorain before taking the 12:30 car for Oak Point. To be 
sure a visit to the lake front added two species and the 
marsh one, but these would have been seen elsewhere with 
less expenditure of time and effort. 

At Oak Point not more than seven species were added 
in three hours of pretty hard work. With only four water- 
birds, five swamp-birds and but three shore-birds the out- 
look was certainly gloomy. Had the lake been quiet and 
the air warmer there is no question but in these three 
groups there would have been at least double the numbers 
recorded. 

Leaving Oak Point for the three mile walk to North 
Amherst to catch the 5:40 car for Elyria proved not so bad 
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an arrangement, since three species were added to our list, 
From the car window two others were noted, and the day’s 
work was done. A reckoning made the list number 113 
species, which is one better than our best. While it is 
gratifying to make a new record, the day’s work was far 
from satisfying, because there were not less than 20 species 
which ought to have been recorded and which were record. 
ed during the next four days. The reason for the large list 
in spite of adverse conditions, lies in the type of season and 
conditions of weather during the preceeding three weeks. 
In no spring since my residence in Ohio has there been 
such a quick succession of cold and warm waves, the one 
retarding the northward movements, the other making the 
impatient birds push northward only to be checked and 
held from complete migration. Lagging individuals of 
species whose bulk had days before gone north were still 
here, while almost all of the late migrants had appeared. 
Taken altogether it has been a phenomenal season for the 
migrations of the birds. We can only regret that time and 
strength were not sufficient to search out the many species 
here but unrecorded. 


Pied-billed Grebe. Flicker. 
Herring Gull. Chimney Swift. 
Common Tern. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
Wood Duck. Kingbird. 
Least Bittern. Crested Flycatcher. 
Great Blue Heron. Phoebe. 
Green Heron. Wood Pewee. 
Sora. Traill Flycatcher. 
Virginia Rail. Green-crested Flycatcher 
_ABartramian Sandpiper. Least Flycatcher. 
Spotted Sandpiper. Prairie Horned Lark. 
Kildeer. American Crow. 
Bob-white. Blue Jay. 
Mourning Dove. Bobolink. 
Red-shouldered Hawk. Cowbird. 
Broad-winged Hawk. Red-winged Blackbird. 
Bald Eagle. Meadowlark. 
_American Osprey. Orchard Oriole. 
Sparrow Hawk. Baltimore Oriole. 
Belted Kingfisher. Rusty Blackbird. 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Bronzed Grackle. 
Hairy Woodpecker. American Goldfinch 
Downy Woodpecker. Pine Siskin. 


Red-headed Woodpecker. Vesper Sparrow. 
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Grasshopper Sparrow. Cerulean Warbler. 

White-crowned Sparrow. Bay-breasted Warbler. 

White-throated Sparrow. Blackburnian Warbler. 

Chipping Sparrow. Black-throated Green Warbler. 

Field Sparrow. Palm Warbler. 

Song Sparrow. Oven-bird. 

Swamp Sparrow. Water-Thrush. 

Towhee. Louisiana Water-Thrush. 

Cardinal. Maryland Yellow-throat. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. —Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Indigo Bunting. —Wilson Warbler. 

Scarlet Tanager. Canadian Warbler. 

Purple Martin. American Redstart. 

Cliff Swallow. American Pipit. 

Barn Swallow. Catbird. 

Tree Swallow. Brown Thrasher. 
_Rough-winged Swallow. House Wren. 

Bank Swallow. Winter Wren. 

Migrant Shrike. Long-billed Marsh Wre1. 

Red-eyed Vireo. Brown Creeper. 

Warbling Vireo. White-breasted Nuthatcr 

Yellow-throated Vireo. Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

Blue-headed Vireo. Tufted Titmouse. 

Nashville Warbler. Chickadee. 

Golden-winged Warbler. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Black and white Warbler. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
_-Blue-winged Warbler. Wood Thrush. 

Tennessee Warbler. Wilson Thrush. 

Yellow Warbler. Olive-backed Thrush. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler. Gray-cheeked Thrush 

Myrtle Warbler. Robin. 

Magnolia Warbler. Bluebird. 


Chestnut-sided Warbler. 





| WINTER BIRDS. 
BY LYNDS JONES. 


The latitudinal variation in the range of many species of 
birds in winter is one of the problems which nothing but 
careful and ‘persistent field work wiil solve. Sufficient in- 
terest attaches to the study to make the effort of deter- 
mining what birds are about us in winter well worth the 
while. Bird studies in winter are not so hedged about with 

difficulties and inconveniences as study in August, because 
f then dense foliage, excessive heat, insects and the timidity 
of the birds combine to thwart the purposes of the bird stu- 
dent. In winter there is only the cold and snow, which 
should not be serious hindrances to a healthy body. 
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WINTER BIRDS OF SCIOTO AND PIKE COUNTIES, OHIO. 


For the sake of comparison with a study of the winter 
birds in Lorain county, this list is given for the extreme 
southern part of Ohio, almost directly south of Lorain 
county. The comparison brings out many interesting 
questions. It is well known that the southern part of the 
state experiences lower temperatures than the northern, 
during some part of the winter, but it also has less snow 
and a shorter time during which the food of the birds is 
covered. This would be reason enough why many of the 
birds which are not found in the northern counties during 
the winter find the southern counties fairly comfortable 
winter quarters. Rev. W. F. Henninger contributes this list: 


SPECIES WHICH ARE RESIDENT, 42. 


Pied-billed Grebe, Podilymbus podiceps. Fairly common. 

Mallard, Anas boschas. Common. 

Killdeer, A®gialitis vocifera. Very common. 

Bob-white, Colinus virginianus. Very common. 

Ruffed Grouse, Bonasa umbellus. Common. 

Mourning Dove, Zenaidura macroura. Very common. 

Turkey Vulture, Cathartes aura. Common. 

Cooper Hawk, Accipiter cooperi. Common. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk, Accipiter velox. Not common. 

Red-tailed Hawk, Buteo borealis. Common. 

Red-shouldered Hawk, Buteo lineatus. Not common. 

Am. Sparrow Hawk, Falco sparverius. Very common. 

Barn Owl, Strix pratincola. Common. 

Long-eared Owl, Asio wilsonianus. Rare. 

Barred Owl, Syrnium nebulosum. Common. 

Screech Owl, Megascops asio. Very common. 

Great Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus. Common. 

Belted Kingfisher, Ceryle alcyon. Fairly common. 

Hairy Woodpecker, Dryobates villosus. Fairly common. 

Downy Woodpecker, Drobates pubescens medianus. Common. 

Northern Pileated Woodpecker, Ceophlceus pileatus abieticola. 
Rather rare. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker, Melanerpes carolinus. Common. 

Northern Flicker, Colaptes auratus luteus. Common. 

Prairie Horned Lark, Otocorys alpestris practicola. Common. 

Blue Jay, Cyanocitta cristata. Not common. 

American Crow, Corvus americanus. Common. 

Meadowlark, Sturnella magna. Common. 

American Goldfinch, Astragalinus tristis. Common. 

Chipping Sparrow, Spizella socialis (at times). Common. 

Song Sparrow, Melospiza melodia. Common. 

Towhee, Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Males only. Common. 

Cardinal, Cardinalis cardinalis. Very common. 

Cedar Waxwing, Ampelis cedrorum. Common. 

Migrant Shrike, Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Fairly common. 
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Carolina Wren, Thryothorus ludovicianus. Common. 
Bewick Wren, Thryomanes bewickii. Common. 
Chickadee, Parus atricapillus. Common. 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Sitta carolinensis. Common. 
Tufted Titmouse, Parus bicolor. Common. 
Carolina Chickadee, Parus carolinensis. Not common. 
American Robin, Merula migratoria. Common. 
Bluebird, Sialia sialis. Common. 


WINTER RESIDENTS ONLY, I0. 


Marsh Hawk, Circus hudsonius. Common. 

Am. Rough-legged Hawk, Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. 
Rather rare. 

Bald Eagle, Halizetus leucocephalus. Rather rare. 

Osprey, Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. Fairly common. 

Short-eared Owl, Asio accipitrinus. Common. 

Rusty Blackbird, Scolecophagus carolinus. Common. 

White-throated Sparrow, Zonotrichia albicollis. Very common. 

Tree Sparrow, Spizella monticola. Very common. 

Slate-colored Junco, Junco hyemalis. Very comon. 

Northern Shrike, Lanius borealis. Rare. 


RARE TRANSIENTS SOMETIMES SEEN IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 8. 


Herring Gull, Larus argentatus. Rare. 

Red-breasted Merganser, Merganser serrator. One record only. 

Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaetos. Very rare. 

Snowy Owl, Nyctea nyctea. Very rare. 

Saw-whet Owl, Nyctala acadica. Rare. 

Purple Finch, Carpodacus purpureus. One record. 

Redpoll, Acanthis linaria. Very rare. 

Brown Creeper, Certhia familiaris americana. In extremely cold 
winters only, but then common. 


REGULAR TRANSIENT VISITORS SOMETIMES SEEN IN 
WINTER, 14. 


Loon, Gavia imber. Rare. 

American Merganser, Merganser americana. Common. 
Black Duck, Anas obscura. Common. 

Shoveller, Spatula clypeata. Rather rare. 

Pintail, Dafila acuta. Very common. 

American Golden-eye, Clangula americana. Rather rare. 
Canada Goose; Branta canadensis. Very Common. 

Wilson Snipe, Gallinago delicata. Generally stays all winter. 
Great Blue Heron, Ardea herodias. Rather rare. 
White-crowned Sparrow, Zonotrichia leucophrys. Common. 
Winter Wren, Olbiorchilus hyemalis. Rather rare. 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Sitta canadensis. Very rare. 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Regulus satrapa. Common. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Regulus calendula. Rather rare. 


ACCIDENTAL, I. 


Old-squaw, Harelda hyemalis. 
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INTRODUCED 2. 


English Sparrow, Passer domesticus. Very common. 
Mongolian Pheasant, Phasianus torquatus. Rare. 


WINTER BIRDS OF BRISTOL, CONN., AND VICINITY. 


The birds here listed were recorded between January Ist 
and February 28th, 1902. While a list for a single winter 
should not be compared with one covering several winters, 
except as it indicates what species are pretty likely to be 
found during any winter, and therefore compares only with 
the species regularly found in that other locality, it is 
nevertheless interesting to notice the correspondences and 
differences which localities so far separated in longitude as 
well as latitude, from each other as these show. Other 
conditions, particularly the presence of the ocean and the 
intervening mountains, tend to emphasize the difference. 
It is possible here to give the actual number of records for 
each species for the two months covered. The notes are 
contributed by Mr. Frank Bruen. 


Herring Gull, Larus argentatus. 9. 

Bob-white, Colinus virginianus. 50. 

Ruffed Grouse, Bonasa umbellus. 7. 

American Sparrow Hawk, Falco sparverius. 1. 
Pigeon Hawk, Falco columbarius. 3. 

Belted Kingfisher, Ceryle alcyon. 2. 

Hairy Woodpecker, Dryobates villosus. 1. 
Downy Woodpecker, Dryobates pubescens medianus. 18. 
Blue Jay, Cyanocitta cristata. 13. 

Northern Flicker, Colaptes auratus luteus. 1. 
American Crow, Corvus americanus. 220. 

Pine Siskin, Spinus pinus. (Possible error.) 
American Goldfinch, Astraglinus tristis. 150. 
Snoflake, Passerina nivalis. 300. 

Slate-colored Junco, Junco hyemalis. 30. 

Tree Sparrow, Spizella monticola. 150. 

Song Sparrow, Melospiza melodia. 25. 

Northern Shrike, Lanius borealis. 3. 

Winter Wren, Olbiorchilus hyemalis. 2. 

Brown Creeper, Certhia familiaris americana. 3. 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Sitta carolinensis. 36. 
Chickadee, Parus atricapillus. 53. 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Regulus satrapa. 12. 
American Robin, Merula migratoria. 1. 
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AN ADDITION TO THE BIRDS OF MIDDLE 
SOUTHERN OHIO. 


BONAPARTE GULL (Larus philadelphia). 
BY W. F. HENNINGER. 


On December 4, 1902, I received in the flesh a ¢ in first 
winter plumage of Bonaparte Gull (Larus philadelphia), 
which had been winged on November 29, and died Decem- 
ber 1, at Waverly, Ohio. It was shot along the canal 
(Potsmouth—Lake Erie). The bird was in fine condition 
and very fat. It measured: extent 82 ctm., wing 26.4 ctm., 
bill 27 mm., tail 10.3 ctm., length without bill 33 ctm., 
tarsus 35mm. _ I had always considered Bonaparte Gull a 
migrant in Middle Southern Ohio, but this is the first au- 
thentic record for that region and an addition to my list. 





A NEW YEAR HORIZON FOR ALL. 


The editor is anxious to cross swords with every reader 
of this notice. It has been his habit to spend some time 
on the first day of each year studying the birds for the pur- 
pose of getting his note-book started when it should be. 
He proposes to continue this practice the coming year, and 
earnestly hopes that many others will do the same. He 
will offer the following inducement to any and all to begin 
bird study on that day: To any reader of this notice north 
of the 39th parallel, who secures a bona fide list of species 
of live wild birds (not including English Sparrows, pigeons, 
or other semi-domesticated species), actually seen between 
6a. m. and 6 p. m. on January 1, 1903, larger than he se- 
cures in Lorain county, Ohio, on the same day, he will give 
a year's subscription to this BULLETIN. The only condi- 
tion being that the list must be mailed to the editor not 
later than January 3, 1903, and that each species recorded 
must be a free wild bird. The lists will be published in the 
BULLETIN and will be of interest and value to every reader. 
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A NEW BIRD FOR OHIO. 
RED-LEGGED BLACK DucK—(Anas obscura rubripes.) 


BY REV. W. F. HENNINGER. 


THE recent article of Mr. Wm. Brewster in the Aus, (Vol. 
XIX., April, 1902, pp. 183-188), and his foot-note that prob- 
ably a large proportion of the autumn birds in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and about the Great Lakes belong to the form 
rubripes of the Black Duck, brought back to my memory 
the fact that I received on March 27, 1901, a very large 
Black Duck, in which I noticed the very bright red feet and 
yellow bill, and my notebook still contains the remark con- 
cerning this specimen, “tarsus red.” On examining the 
dried skin the feet still show an orange color, the pileum and 
nape are typical rubripes and the spots on the throat and 
down the sides of the neck are almost typical rubripes. This 
shows up still more, when comparing the specimen, a male, 
with a typical specimen in my collection (shot March 
25, 1899, sex unknown), but the head has a more 
grayish tinge, the throat almost an orange color. 

No. 204 (coll. W. F. H.), March 25, 1899, typical obscura, 
measures: wing 24.3 cm., length without bill 52.5 cm., ex- 
tent 78 cm. 

No. 429 (coll. W. F. H.), 9 March 8, 1901, the interme- 
diate, measures: wing 25 cm., length without bill 53 cm., 
extent 87 cm. 

No. 438 (coll. W. F. H.), March 27, 1901, g, typical ru- 
bripes measures: wing 28.5 cm., length without bill 55cm., 
extent 94 cm. 

Measurements taken in the flesh. 

Mr. Brewster has given a very accurate description of 
this new subspecies, which is more common in Middle 
Southern Ohio in the spring than in the fall. All of 
these specimens were taken at Waverly, but I believe a 
careful investigation of the material in this state by Ohio 
ornithologists will prove rubripes to be found quite frequent- 
ly almost anywhere. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The index for the present volume will be issued with the 
March, 1908, BULLETIN. 


The present number of the Bulletin marks the close of its ninth 
volume since we began the present plan of publication. From a 
small beginning our official organ has come to fill a place in the 
study of our birds which we may well point to with pride. 
While the development has been slow it has been sure. As the 
work of our organization has developed papers of more than 
usual value have been published as a part of the regular series 
of Bulletins. These papers or studies along particular lines of 
work show what may be accomplished by combined efforts upon 
such phases of study as few if any of us might hope to compass 
alone. In the broader subjects of ecological studies tkere is a 
field for work of the highest value and interest which we can 
well consider. The systematic work is well cared for by those 
best fitted for it, and may be safely left to them in the main, 
while we develop the work of more immediate significance to 
the economic interests of the country. Some of these are such 
studies as the food habits, and closely associated with this the 
time during which the birds are present, and their numbers dur- 
ing that time. Food habits are known to differ, with many 
species, during different times of the year and under different 
conditions. Other more or less closely related subjects are the 
period of incubation and the period during which the young re- 
main in the nest, and the time during which they are fed after 
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leaving the nest, the average number of eggs to the clutch and 
the average number of young reared. Little has been learned 
about the chief enemies of the most of our small birds, either 
during the nesting period or during the life of the birds. In the 
realm of psychology there is room for any and all. Good work 
can be done determining how best to restore confidence in us 
men and so increase the numbers of native birds about us. 
Finally, none of us can hope to do everything, nor many of us 
much, but each one will be certain to find something which his 
regular occupation makes possible and profitable, in the way of 
bird studies. If we can put ourselves to that one thing we shall 
be making contributions to our knowledge of the birds as truly 
as he who follows it as a profession. Put what you have learned 
into print for the sake of others. 


Is there not some one among our active members who could 
undertake the study of some species or group of species over the 
whole of the country, with the co-operation of his fellow mem- 
bers and others, having in view a finished report for a special 
Bulletin? There is at present no one at work on such a problem. 
Some of our common birds make fine subjects for wide and care- 
ful study. Any other topic which may appeal to any person 
might well be pursued in the same manner. Each of us can be 
of great service both locally and in general by carefully working 
up a list of the birds of our own locality. The editor would be 
pleased to receive for publication several such local lists for the 
forthcoming volume of our Bulletin. They are both interesting 
and valuable, forming the basis for comparisons in contiguous 
as well as widely separated localities. 


The March number of the BULLETIN will contain a list of all 
members of our organization, and will probably be accompanied 
by a copy of the Constitution and By-laws revised to date. 
Will all members, both Active and Associate, be careful to note 
the address on the envelope enclosing this number of the BULLE- 
TIN, and send any correction that may be necessary to the edi- 
tor before February 15, 1903. The names of members who are 
more than six months in arrears for dues will not appear on this 
printed list. 


The outlook for the BULLETIN and our work for 1903 grows 
brighter with the waning year. Unless all calculations fail we 
shall be able to secure one or more illustrations for each number. 
We feel warranted in saying that the present high standard of 
the BULLELIN will not only be maintained but that improve- 
ments will be made without increasing the subscription price, 
which is hardly more than nominal. If the interest of every 
member and every reader of the BULLETIN could find expression 
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in securing but one new member or but one new subscriber, we 
should become self-supporting at once. We can offer liberal 
terms to any who are willing to canvas for new subscribers. 
Write the editor for terms. 


We are in the midst of the winter season again, when there is 
stagnation in bird study for the large majority of bird students. 
This ought not so to be. While the winter tramps will not yield so 
many species as at any other time of year, it will often result in 
more novel experiences and in learning more useful things about 
the birds than a whole summer's work will. Elsewhere in this 
number you will find acall for New Year horizons. Will you not 
consider this a personal matter and make sure of some outdoor 
study of the birds about you on the first day of the year 1903, to 
begin the year right? 


We are pained to learn of the death of Mr. Chester Barlow, 
late editor of The Condor, on November 6, at Mountain View, 
Santa Clara county, California. His career as a bird student 
was marked by enthusiasm and accurate work. His loss will be 
a serious one to the Cooper Club. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1903. 


The election resulted in the selection of the following officers 
for 1903. A full statement of the election will appear in the Re- 
ports of Officers for 1903, to be issued with the March Balletin. 

President—Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Vice-President—N. Hollister, Delavan, Wis. 

Secretary—John W. Daniel Jr., 3146 Q St., N. W. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Treasurer—Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penn. 

Executive Council— 

John H. Sage. 
H. C. Oberholser. 
W. E. Saunders. 





GENERAL NOTES. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHERN OHIO.—MOURNING DOVE (Zenaidura 
macroura). This is an abundant resident in Scioto county, 
even in the severest winters at sheltered places. It feeds 
mostly on corn and wheat, which have been scattered in 
the fields. These two grains form almost its whole food. 
Only during October have I observed weed seeds composing 
more than half of its food, yet the Mourning Dove is by no 
means injurious to crops. Observations based upon stomach and 
craw contents are not entirely reliable in regard to the food of 
birds, since some food is so quickly digested that it cannot be 
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satisfactorily traced; hence, these examinations must be supple- 
mented by careful observations by reliable naturalists. The 
Mourning Dove nests as early as April 10, 1898, and as late as 
August 15, 1901, these being the dates on and between which 
fresh eggs were found. Frequently but one egg is laid. The nest 
is seldom higher than twenty feet, and frequently on the ground, 

TURKEY VULTURE (Cathartes aura). This is common as a sum- 
mer resident but not so common as a winter resident. An egg in 
the writer’s collection taken on May 26, 1902, has a strong green- 
ish ground color, and was heavily incubated. The nest was in 
the hollow top of an old sycamore along the Scioto river, at 
Waverly. 

MARSH HAwkK (Circus hudsonius). This hawk is fairly common 
all winter, but I have never seen it during the summer. Itis 
confined to the bottom lands while here. It is a great catcher of 
birds. The farmers know why they call him “Quail Hawk.” I 
have never shot one that was not after quail or small birds, even 
where there were plenty of mice. 

CooPER HAWK (Accipiter cooperi) Common all the year. 
This is the greatest robber of the barn-yard, always hungry and 
ready to kill. To quote an example: on October 18, 1898, a fe- 
male was shot while in the act of pouncing down on a chicken. 
In its stomach and craw were found remnants of a young chic* 
en, the head of a Bob-white, and parts of a Tufted Titmouse, 
with all of which it was literally stuffed. 

RED-TAILED HAwkK (£u/eo borealis). During the last three 
years I have skinned and mounted some twenty Red-tails, and 
every one of them, whose stomach was not empty, had in its craw 
or stomach or both, remnants of chicken, Bob-white, or squirrel, 
but never the least sign of a mouse. 

RED-SHOULDERED HAwkK (&uteo lineatus). Unlike the Red- 
tail and Marsh Hawks, the Red-shouldered is a great mouse kil- 
ler, and should be fully protected. A specimen shot February 1, 
1901, had two mice in its craw and three in its stomach. 


NORTHERN FLICKER (Colaptes auratus luteus). A male shot 
September 26, 1894, at South Webster, Scioto county, bad in its 
bill and craw each one acorn, and five in its intestines. Another 
shot October 8, 1894, at the same place had six dogwood berries 
in its intestines and six in its gizzard. 

BLUE JAY (Cyanocitta cristata). On May 9, 1896, I saw a Blue 
Jay destroying the nest and eggs of a Chipping Sparrow in the 
garden of the parsonage at South Webster. I did not see it suck 
the eggs. REv. W. F. HENNINGER. 


A FEW WAYNE County (MICH.) NOTES, 1902.—SAW- WHET 
Ow. (Nyctala acadica). Several of these little owls have been 
taken during the past year—two from Grosse Point, on De- 
cember 26 and January 29, and one October 26, which was shot 
in the heart of Detroit. Mr. Norman A. Wood informs me that 
several were brought in during the past winter at Ann Arbor. 

Snowy Ow. (Nyctea nyctea). During the past winter more of 
these birds were brought in to the local taxidermist than I have 
record of for many years. Several were shot at the St. Clair 
Flats, and from the surrounding counties of Macomb and Oak- 
land. Numbers of these birds seem to have been taken all over 
the East during the past winter, and certainly they were more 
abundant in Southern Michigan than in many seasons. 
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CARDINAL (Cardinalis cardinalis). 1 have but few records of 
this bird here, but added three this year—one male on January 
26, and a male and female on February 22, at Bell Isle. During 
the winter of 1900-01 a brilliant male hung around our orchard in 
the heart of the city, and Isaw him almost every day. Mr. J. 
Claire Wood shot a male December 9, 1899, and a female in No- 
vember, 1897. 


SNOWFLAKE (Fasserina nivalis). More abundant than I have 
observed them to be in several years. I saw my first arrivals 
this fall, October 31, at the Flats, flying over the reeds. These 
were unusually tame and unsuspicious. 


TURKEY VULTURE (Cathartes aura). A number seen this year; 
the first April 13, and the last was shot in late October. 


LINCOLN SPARROW (Jelospiza lincolni). J.Claire Wood shot a 
male of this species October 1, 1900, which is, as far as I know, 
the first record for Wayne county. 


RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER (JMJelanerpes carolina). A rather 
rare migrant here. I saw several on April 29 and early May, and 
several were shot during October. According to my notes this 
bird was more abundant in former years. 

WHITE-WINGED SCOTER (Oidemia deglandi). While at the 
north channel of the Flats I saw a mounted specimen of this 
bird which was shot by H. Avery about two years ago. The lo- 
cal hunters have never seen it. 

HUDSONIAN CURLEW (Numenius hudsonicus), On May 25, a 
flock of perhaps 200 curlews circled over our boat, and Mr. C. H. 
Allis shot one from the flock, but they were wild and wary. A 
rare migrant. 


GRASSHOPPER SPARROW (Ammodramus savannarum passerinus). 
Mr. J. Claire Wood added this species to our local breeding list 
on May 28, by taking a set of four and both birds. Perhaps it is 
more abundant than supposed and overlooked because of its re- 
tiring habits. 

AMERICAN WHITE PELICAN (Felecanus erythrorhynchos). A bird 
of this species was shot by a fisherman, E. Harmont, about July 
30, near the mouth of the Detroit, and has been mounted and 
placed in the show windows of H. W. Becker, a local furrier here. 

BLUE-WINGED WARBLER (felminthophila pinus). 1 have never 
observed this bird here, but J. C. Wood saw a pair May 29. 

PIGEON HAWK (Falco columbarius). A rare migrant. Mr. C. H. 
Allis shot a pair October 28, 1900. I have a fine female shot Sep- 
tember 13, 1890, while flying over the Detroit river. 

SHORT-EARED Owl (Asio accipitrinus). This bird has been 
abundant during the fall of 1901 and winter of 1901-02. One was 
shot out of a flock of 40 on February 14, by a farmer on Grosse 
Point, which hung closely to the meadow grass. 


MOURNING DOVE (Zenaidura macroura). A number spent the 
winter here. The past few years have witnessed a great change 
in the habits of several of our summer residents, and now a num- 
ber of Mourning Doves, Flickers, Song Sparrows, Meadowlarks, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, Sparrow and Red-shoulder Hawks, 
remain throughout the year. BRADSHAW H. SWALES. 

Detroit, Mich. 


S1x GENERATIONS OF PHCBE’S NEsts.—This summer (June 
15, 1902) a Phoebe’s (Sayornis phadbe) nest was found with a full 
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complement of eggs nearly pipped. The nest was located under 
the shelter of tte roof of a sinall porch adjoining a deseried fruit 
house. The nest was at one end of the perch, and running to the 
other end were the other five nests in varying stages of preserva- 
tion according to age, the one at the other end being the oldest 
and represented only by fragments of nest material, the others in 
order of age to the fresh nest. This year’s nest completed the 
width of the porch. Question, will the birds go back to the other 
end and begin again? 

A WHITE SPOTTED BLUEBIRD’s EaG.—On April 27, 1902, a 
Bluebird’s nest was found in an old apple tree containing four 
greenish-blue eggs and one with white blotches. 

Bristol, Fa. TuHos. D. Ker, 


NotrEs From IowA:— LECONTE SPARROW (Ammodramus 
lecontei). On the evening of October 20 and the morning of Octo- 
ber 25th, 1 found here near Denmark, lowa, three individuals of 
Leconte Sparrow. On the first date mentioned I saw only one. 
At that time I did not know what the bird was. I was watching 
the birds in a low brushy hollow beside the road. ‘There were 
many Juncos, Tree Sparrows and White-throated Sparrows 
about, but my attention was called to it by its quick excited 
notes and some. of the other birds chasing it about. It was light- 
er in color than the other sparrows and seemed much smailer. 
It never flew up high but flitted about among the weeds and 
grass. lt wassorestless and active and .keep so closely down 
along the weeds that I could not distinguish its markings with 
my glasses. The next Saturday morning I went down along the 
same road witha gun. [found two of the same sparrows and 
shot one. It was extremely difficult to see them far enough 
away to getashotatthem. [could walk up to within five or 
six feet of them and literally kick them out of the weeds but 
they would dive down into them again within ten feet and run 
along underneath them. The two were evidently a pair and one 
was a little more distinctly marked than the other. The strip of 
weeds beside the road was only five or six feet wide but I passed 
them several times going that close to them. At no time did 
they get higher than three feet above the ground. The specimen 
I shot was too badly torn to keep but I was able to pusitively 
identify it. ; 

BEWICK WREN (Thayomanes bewickii). I found one in the yard 
near the edge of town on Sunday October 26th. It was around a 
large wood pile for some time and I managed to get several good 
looks at it with my binoculars. The flanks were distilctively 
rufous or reddish-brown while over the eye was a whitish band. 
It did not have the excited note most wrens I have seen had, 
but had only a low chirp which could not be heard far off. It 
inspected the wood pile all over from end to end and on every 
side; and if anything it seemed to carry its tail even straighter 
up over its back than most of the wrens I have noticed. It was 
too small for a Carolina Wren and having the line over the eye 
and the reddish flanks so plainly [ could call it nothing else than 
Bewick Wren. R. L. BAIRD. 





CORRESPONDNCE. 


The following letter from Mr. Benj. T. Gault, written at Cay- 
enne, French Guiaua, shortly after his arrival there, is too full of 
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interest to remain simply on file. Weare promised others as the 
work progresses. 


The journey thus far has been decidedly instructive in many 
ways. Altogether we were about eighteen days on the boat and 
just five days out from New York before seeing land of any kind. 

uring these five days we passed but three ships in mid-ocean. 

With a monotony, which at such times is in a large measure 
conducive to drowsiness, it is then that one appreciates the 
slightest incidents at sea. The sight of a bird, a flying fish, or 
even a sail, intensifies the interest wonderfullv, more especially 
during a calm sea voyage such as we experienced nearly all the 
way down. Being the hurricane season we had anticipated some 
squals; but barring the choppiness of the ocean for the first day 
out, and a rather lively sea on after leaving Barbados, our 
voyage was markedly uneventful. Clear skies above at day, 
beautiful moonlight nights, and with almost continuous trade- 
winds prevailing during all the time. 

But, in writing of birds, very few were seen after the first day, 
and even after reaching the islands sea birds appeared to be 
searce Mother Carey’s Chickens (Procellaria pelagica) made their 
first appearance when we were passing the Statue of Liberty, 
two being seen. The next morning they were plentiful about 
the stern of the ship. The following morning many were also 
present, but before noon nearly all had disappeared, and we did 
not again see them after that date. In the outer barbor of New 
York a number of terns (flock of about 30) and some gulls were 
se n, but in either case we could not identify them. 

On the morning of the 10th of S-ptember, the following day 
after leaving New York, we passed three or four birds resem- 
bling Boobies, but their identity was uncertain. However, on 
the afternoon of the l4th, a Booby (Sula sula) came so close along- 
side our vessel there was no mistaking it. Shortly afterward 
another appeared; and on the evening of the same day we 
were greatly amused by the awkward attempts of one to alight 
on the smoke stack of the steamer. This was about 7:30 o’clock. 
At one time it became slightly tangled in the rigging. 

At a little after high noon (possibly 12:30) of September Il. a 
rather pathetic incident took place. It was the case of a badly 
tired out Kingfisher (Ceryle aleyon) that made a feeble attempt 
at making a landing. It tried to gain a feoting on the fore part 
of the vessel. but evidently was frightened away unintentionally 
by some of the sailors at work on that portion of the ship. At 
that time we were approximately 200 miles from Cape Hatteras, 
the nearest point of land, and as the bird flew off to sea in an east- 
erly direction itcan easily be conjectured what the final out- 
come must have been. That same day at 4:30 P. M. we also saw 
our first Tropie Bird (Phaethon americanus). It inspected our ship 
for a few moments, called once, and passed away to the rearward. 

At$:2) A. M. of the 12th, considerable interest was aroused 
by the vain attempt of a sparrow-like bird to alight on the fore- 
part of the vessel, and like the Kingfisher, it seemed mu_h ex- 
hausted. A few minutes later, another one, possibly cf the 
same species. was frightened from an awning covering the roof 
of the deck cabin. Both passed out to see in an easterly direction. 

September 13th we recorded another Tropic Bird and between 
ten and eleven A. M. of the 14th we saw many of them, perhaps 
50 in all, the greater number making up a flock of about 40 birds. 
Since this latter date none have been seen. 

In speaking of the Brown Peican (Pelecanus fuscus), we did 
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not meet with it until dropping anchor in the harbor of St. 
Croix, our really first stopping place, as we had gone in and out 
of St. Thomas during the darkness of the night. Here we re- 
corded one whose clumsy fishing tactics furnished us mueh 
amusement. St. Croix, perhaps not so pleasing in approach as 
some of the other islands later visited, was found upon short 
acquaintance to be of interest. It is interesting to the writer 
at least, as offering an approach toa partial introduction to this 
wonderful tropical world now gradually unfolding itself as each 
day prolongs our visit to the Guyanas. 

Any recognition of the interesting plants, both native and 
introduced, and met there for the first time, is hardly worth the 
while, just at this time, considering that much space should be 
given to rightly do them justice; but one easily marvels at the 
amount of tree, shrub and herbaceous life, representative of the 
order Leguminace, that is met with at every turn. Then there 
are the palms in a variety of interesting forms as well as other 
trees and shrubs remarkable either for their oddity of shape or 
noteworthy for their beauty of flower or foliage. 

In this letter I will not undertake to give much space to the 
native birds met with up to this writing. I fear it would be 
unwise as we have only our eyes and glasses to fall back on at 
present, and to the writer, at least, their proper identification 
is largely a matter of conjecture. 

I think I can safely say, however, that the feature of bird-life 
in the immediate vicinity and also in the city of Georgetown, 
British Guiana, where we remained between three and four 
days, was the abundance of that Tyrant Shrike (Pitangus sulphur- 
atus), or Kis-ka-dee, whose “kis; kis; kis-ka-dee” and per- 
haps more frequently, ‘‘kis-ka-dee”’ can be heard from almost 
any quarter, and all hours of the day. Here in Cayenne and 
also in Surinam, it appears to be less plentiful. Indeed, I am 
not altogether certain of having heard it yet in Cayenne. 

At the Botanical Garden of Demerara these birds were par- 
ticularly numerous, as also were several flycatchers and 
hummers. From among the beds of the Victoria regia, while 
there, we had the good fortune of flushing two beautiful 
specimens of the Jacana (Jacana spinosa). A peculiar bird in 
the garden, too, was the Ani (Crotophagus ani) also a species of 
grackle (possibly Quiscalus lugubris) of which several were seen. 
The former kept close to some gardeners who were mowing the 
lawn; crowding up at times so closely as to almost come in 
contact with their scythes, presumably in quest of grubs of 
some kind. A large oriole also attracted our attention in the 
garden and in addition to the foregoing, several herons and one 
large hawk were recorded. 

Another familiar bird common to the three leading cities of 
the Guianas is (Troglodytes furvus) which in song and general 
makeup greatly resembles our common House Wren at home. 

In Cayenne the Carrion Crow (Catharistes atrata) is an exceed- 
ingly abundant bird, unsuspicious as the domestic fowl and 
thoroughly at home everywhere. Numbers of them roost in the 
tall royal palms (a beautiful grove of them by the way, and one of 
the attractions of the city) across the street from our hotel. In the 
harbor during the early morning hours gulls and terns are 
common about the pounds or traps of the fishermen. A nesting 
resort of the latter must be in this vicinity as we have seen 
quantities of what were taken to be eggs of the Royal Tern 
(Sterna maxima) on sale in the public market place, as are also 
various species of wild birds such as the Toucan and Parrot, 
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the Scarlet Ibis (Guara rubra)in a variety of interesting plumages, 
the Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs (Totanus melanoleucus and 
flavipes), Least (Tringa minutilla) and Semi-palmated (Ereunetes 
pusi'lus) Sandpipers, ete. Of sea birds, while at Demerara, we 
recorded the Black Skimmer (Rynchops niger), two being seen at 
the time of our visit to the sea wall. 

But this list might be appended to considerably by the addi- 
tion of other species, but of which the identification is in some 
instances doubtful, The islands (Leeward Island), too, offered 
several varieties not recorded by us thus far from the mainland. 

In closing, however, I must not neglect to mention the oc- 
currence Of the little Yellow Warbler (Dendroica aestiva) first 
noticed by us as tolerably common on the island of Dominica. 
Equally at home among the tropical trees, asin our own willow 
thickets at home, its familiar song and apparent abundance 
made for us areal pleasure while visiting that lovely island. 
Later, if time may permit, it is my intention to send you some 
additional notes from a wilder field, perhaps from the yet un- 
explored, or at least less frequented parts, of this and the ad- 
joining colony of Dutch Guiana, alike interesting to the gold 
seekers and naturalists. Yours truly, 

Cayenne, F. G., 3rd October, 1902. BENJ. T. GAULT. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE AUDUBON CALENDAR FOR 1903. Published under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. By Taber-Prank 
Art Company, Springfield, Mass. Copyright, 1901, by Mrs. J. 
W. Elliot, Boston, Mass. 

The plan of this beautiful calendar is well conceived and car- 
ried out with unusual good taste. Each of the six 12 x 10 inch 
sheets is printed in pale yellow with narrow white margins, 
containing two months of date, and some bird in natural 
colors with appropriate environment, to fill up the page. The ar- 
rangement of the sheets differ according to the demand of the 
colored figure. Thus, the Baltimore Oriole for May and June 
occupies the upper part of the page with the months arranged 
below. The selection of birds is logical and happy. Thus the 
Snowflake represents January and February, the Fox Sparrow 
March and April, the Baltimore Oriole May and June. Wood 
Thrush July and August, Meadowlark September and October, 
and the Red Crossbill November and December. The reverse 
side of each sheet contains matter descriptive of each of the 
birds figured, taken from H. D. Minot’s ‘The Land-Birds and 
Game-Birds of New England” second edition, edited by William 
Brewster. This calendar will make a contribution to the beauty 
and brightness of any room or office. L. J. 


Some New SoutH AMERICAN BrrRps by Harry C. Oberholser, 
Assistant Ornithologist, Department of Agriculture. From 
the Proceedings of U.S. National Museum, Vol. XXV., pages 
59-68, No. 1276. 

During the course of various recent systematic researches in 
the bird collection of the United States National Museum, the 
following South American species and subspecies, apparently 
new, were incidentlly brought to light. Five families are here 
represented. Under the Formicariidae one new species is de- 
scribed. The Furnariidae has added to it one species and one 
subspecies. Tyrannidae are increased by one genus, four species 
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and subspecies. Icteridae have added to them two subspecies, 
The Troglodytidae have no additions, but a species already de- 
scribed is more accurately defined, and the several species are 
rearranged and their distribution outlined. L. J. 


REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOcIETY, for the 
Protection of Birds, 234 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


This active society for the protection of birds numbers 5362 
members, only 1076 of whom are under sixteen years of age. 
From this it will be clear that the people of Massachusetts are 
in earnest about the protection of their native birds. Their 
activity is well evidenced by the annual expenditures, which 
run all the way from $1,225.00 to $1,952.00. From this report we 
discover no evidence that the movement is in any way an 
hysterical one, but rather a sober effort to accomplish a much 
needed reform in the popular attitude toward the birds. We 
are also pleased to note that in the United States outside of 
Massachusetts there are twenty-seven state societies endeavor- 
ing todo the same work. While the nature of our scientific 
work with the birds debarrs us from taking the ironclad Audu- 
bon pledge, we can nevertheless heartily endorse the object of 
the Audubon organization. L. J. 


NortTH AMERICAN FAUNA, No. 22, By Edward A. Preble, As- 
——— Biologist, U.S. Department of Agriculture. October 
31, 1902. ' 

Among the contents of this number we find an annotated list 
of the birds of the Hudson Bay region. The whole number is 
devoted to an account of an expedition fitted out for a biological 
exploration of this region by the Biological Survey, in 1900. The 
birds listed number 260 species and subspecies, representing all 
that is knewn for the region to the close of the expedition. This 
indicates the richness of the region and the possibilities open to 
one who might spend several years on the ground. Lists of the 
Mammals and Batrachians are also given. L. J 


List oF BrRDS COLLECTED BY WILLIAM T. FOSTER IN PAR- 
AGUAY. By Harry C. Oberholser. From the Proceedings of 
the U. S. National Museum, Vol. XX V, pages 127-147, No. 1281. 


This collection, though small, is of more than usual interest. 
It consists of 78 specimens, representing 65 species and subspec- 
ies, several of which appear to be heretofore unrecorded from 
Paraguay. The descriptions of four species and three subspecies 
are here given. The annotations are almost wholly descriptive 
of the birds. L J. 


Birps COLLECTED BY Dr. W. L. ABBOTT AND Mr. C. R. 
KLoss IN THE ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. By Charles 
W. Richmond, Assistant Curater, Division of Birds. From 
the Proceeding of the United States National Museum, Vol. 
XXV., pages 287-314, No. 1288. 
Amateur Sportsman, The, Vol. XX VII, No. 1, 

American Ornithology, Vol. II., Nos. 10, 11. 

Bird-Lore, Vol. IV., No. 5. 6. 

Bulletin 60, Penn. State Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Condor, The, Vol. IV., Nos. 5, 6. 

Game Laws for 1902. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Journal of Applied Microscopy, Vol. V., No. 10, 11. 

Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society, Vol. IV., No. 4. 
Maine Sportsman, Vol. IX., Nos. 109, 110, 111. 

Plant World, The, Vol. V.. Nos. 6, 7. 

Plant Travelers, Clarence Moores Weed. 











